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EDOQUARD BALLADUR 


Power Network Discussed 


9SESO108A Paris LES ECHOS in French 6 Feb 95 
pp 46-47 


[Article by Patrick de Jacquelot: “Edouard Balladur: A 
30-Year-Old Network’’] 


[Text] Over the course of a career that has taken him from 
Georges Pompidou’s staff to Matignon via private enter- 
prise, Edouard Balladur has surrounded himself with an 
impressive network of relations in business circles, with a 
clear predilection for high government posts and finance. 


Top-level government officials, bankers and industrial- 
ists: Throughout a professional career spent in the inner- 
most circles of power, Edouard Balladur has found 
himself in a position to weave his web of relations “in the 
loop.” His preferred field of action has been the world of 
high-level technocrats whose playing field is the intersec- 
tion of government and high finance. 


Veteran observers of the Balladurian universe say there 
are two essential keys to an understanding of how the 
prime minister's networks operate: His approach is 
purely functional, with all contacts circumscribed to the 
place attributed to it by his profession. Relations gener- 
ally exclude any emotion and, with all the more reason, 
intimacy, two characteristics markedly different from 
those exhibited by the networks of other politicians such 
as Jacques Chirac or Francois Mitterrand. “Balladur is a 
very simple case,” one Cabinet adviser observes. “He 
exists by virtue of his career. The president of our nation 
and the creator of the RPR [Rally for the Republic] have 
friends one would not expect. That is not Balladur’s 
style. He entered government service at the highest levels 
and has served as minister of finance. His contacts quite 
naturally stem from that.” Professional relations, even 
when pursued for many years, do not generally lead to 
intimacy. “Mr. Balladur is not one to mix styles,” one 
private banker observes. “One can have friendly contact 
with him without thereby getting into his head. Everyone 
must always keep his place. "Whence the extreme 
reserve of the presidential candidate’s entourage. Very 
few of those close to him will speak about their relations 
with him. “For nothing in the world would I want him to 
think I have spoken of our relations!” one of them 
explains. Balladur has worked hard over the years to 
develop his networks of contacts in all fields. From the 
very first phase of his career: working for Georges 
Pompidou from 1964 to 1974, the current prime min- 
ister has retained a handful of close associates. In par- 
ticular, this is the case of Charles de Croisset, an aide at 
the Elysee Palace when Balladur was general secretary in 
the early 1970's. Now president of Commercial Credit of 
France (CCF), De Croisset is said to be one of Balladur’s 
few close friends, having headed up his staff at the 
Ministry of Finance in 1987-1988. The two men see each 
other privately and the chief of the CCF is one of the few 
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loyal aides to accompany the prime minister when he 
appears on a major television broadcast 


Serving on Cabinet staffs during the Pompidou era, that 
of Jacques Chirac in particular, Jacques Friedmann has 
over the years become one of Balladur’s close associates. 
In 1986, Balladur made him his aide in the Finance 
Ministry, where he would play a key role in the privati- 
zations. Upon his arrival at Matignon in the fall of 1993, 
the new prime minister named him to the presidency of 
the UAP, whence he would direct its marketing. Other 
players from the Pompidou period are still close to 
Balladur. For example, Denis Baudouin and Xavier 
Marchetti, former members of the Elysee press service, 
were both recently named to the Economic and Social 
Council (CES). An editorial writer for LE FIGARO, the 
latter “often visits Balladur, with whom he does not 
mince words, but who appreciates his political analyses,” 
Says a close associate. 


From his service with Georges Pompidou, alongside 
whom he handled the social fallout of May "68, Balladur 
has also retained a few solid contacts in socioprofes- 
sional circles. They include Francois Ceyrac, former 
president of the CNPF [National Council of French 
Employers], and Andre Bergeron, former secretary gen- 
eral of the FO [Workers Force]. Finally, it was during 
this same period that he met Ambroise Roux, who, as 
head of the General Electricity Company (CGE) and a 
prominent employer, would later exert major influence 
on Balladur. 


During the period that followed, 1974 to 1986, the years 
running from the death of Pompidou to the right’s victory 
in the legislative elections, Balladur headed GSI and the 
European Battery Company, subsidiaries of the General 
Electricity Company, thereby strengthening his ties with 
Ambroise Roux. There Balladur developed a close rela- 
tionship with Jacques Raiman, then general manager of 
GSI. Having a personal office on the Rue de Rivoli where 
he exercised no official duties, the latter “had a great deal 
of influence over the implementation of Balladur’s liberal 
policy” when the latter became minister of finance in 
1986, one Cabinet adviser at the time recalls. Since Balla- 
dur’s arrival at Matignon, relations between the two men 
have reportedly become looser. It is said that Raiman has 
not been happy over how Balladur has moved away from 
his own liberal ideas. Enthralled by economic theory, the 
GSI boss remains influential in liberal academic circles. 
He meets monthly with a small club whose members 
include such professors as Pascal Salin, Jacques Garello 


and Henri Lepage. 


It was during the two years spent on Rue de Rivoli that 
Balladur accelerated the cementing of connections in the 
business world. The wave of liberal reforms, prominent 
among which are the privatizations and the continued 
modernization of financial markets, has plunged “‘gov- 
ernment-financial” circles into turmoil. At the controls 
of this revolution is a new generation of experts active on 
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the staff or at the head of the Treasury. All endowed 
“with great intelligence in the service of exaggerated 
ambitions,” to quote one staff member, these men have 
since made lightning careers placing them in some of the 
most impressive positions of power in the country. All of 
which has created suspicions about the creation of a 
“Balladur state.” 


Serving as Balladur’s chief of staff in 1986-1987 before 
being replaced by Charles de Croisset, Jean-Claude 
Trichet took over as head of the Treasury before 
becoming, as a result of Prime Minister Balladur’s deci- 
sion, the first governor of the now-independent Bank of 
France. Jean-Marie Messier, responsible for privatiza- 
tions on the staff, then became assistant manager of the 
Lazard Bank. Last year, at the age of 38, he was chosen 
to succeed Guy Dejouany as head of the General Water 
Company at the end of his term. 


Although not on the staff himself, Philippe Jaffre was 
intimately associated with Balladur’s policies in Finance 
as head of privatizations at the Treasury. Catching the 
minister's eye because of his energy and nonconformist 
approach to problems, Jaffre, after moving to the helm 
of the Credit Agricole, was named by Balladur, now 
prime minister, as president of ELF-Aquitaine [Gasoline 
and Lubricants Company of France], whose privatiza- 
tion he guided. Another young member of the Finance 
staff in 1986, Christian Noyer, has since been propelled 
to the key post of director of the Treasury. 


The most controversial aspect of Balladur’s term in 
Finance, the “hard-core” technique used during the 
privatizations and consisting of giving enterprises placed 
on the market a group of stable shareholders, has often 
been interpreted as a means to set up a network of 
powerful friends. As a result of it, Paribas came to have 
among its shareholders the UAP, Axa, the General 
Water Company, and so on, while Saint-Gobain's hard 
core came to encompass the UAP, General Water Com- 
pany and the BNP. Rhone-Poulenc, Thomson and Axa 
are part of the CCF’s hard core. Alcatel, Rhone-Poulenc, 
the UAP and many others help make up the General 
Company’s hard core. The most highly criticized case is 
Havas, a communications firm that is very sensitive 
politically speaking and which was given as its main 
shareholders the General Company, Lyonnaise Water 
Company, Paribas and a company belonging to Jean- 
Marc Vernes. 


The controversy died down after a few years. “In the 
absence of pension funds,” one private banker recalls, 
“the government took in stable shareholders wherever 
they could be found, being forced to fall back on the 
same financial firms.” One member of the Finance staff 
at the time springs to the defense of this theory, claiming 
that “most of the stable shareholders were chosen by 
enterprises that were themselves privatized.” The tune 
sung by one current ministerial adviser is slightly dif- 
ferent: “It was Jaffre and Messier who really worked on 
the hard cores.” The latter largely owes his current career 
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to the episode, drawing from it his exceptional know]- 
edge of games of influence within French capitalism. 
“Whatever the case,”’ that same observer continues, “the 
board chairmen of the privatized companies definitely 
owe their places to Balladur, but this does not mean that 
they pledge everlasting gratitude to him.” 


As a result, from his last two years at Finance, Balladur 
does in fact have numerous prime contacts in the leading 
financial and industrial firms. The turning point in his 
career can therefore be pinpointed during the years from 
1988 to 1993, when he was part of the opposition. After 
briefly considering a return to the private sector (“if the 
chairmanship of a major firm had been offered to him, he 
would have accepted it,” one leading CEO claims), the 
former minister resolutely opted for politics. The networks 
vould henceforth be a decisive factor in asserting Balla- 
dur’s political stature and establishing his influence. 


This was the moment he chose to organize his own little 
political organization, the Association for People’s Lib- 
eralism. The organization enabled him, first of all, to 
further relations previously established with business 
circles—which did not stint on their support—and 
second, to initiate an impressive effort to establish 
relations in all spheres of socioeconomic life. 


After this key period of discreet work in the opposition, 
Edouard Balladur’s arrival at Matignon in 1993 
launched the current phase of network building. One 
replacement after another was made at the various levels 
of the machinery of government. Police, justice, national 
education and all major agencies of government were 
affected by the changes, in keeping with a practice that 
increasingly resembles the American ‘‘to- 
the-victor-belong-the-spoils” system. The Balladur staff 
claims to have made more appointments than the 
Rocard Government, but not more than the Socialists 
did when they came to power in 1981 or than the Chirac 
Government in 1986. 


Balladur’s presence at Hote] Matignon starting in April 
1993 also enabled him to strengthen his ties with busi- 
ness. Power is naturally a magnet: Leading figures such 
as Bernard Arnault (LVMH) come to the prime minister 
through Nicolas Sarkozy, while a traditional Chiraquian 
like banker Jean-Marc Vernes openly rallies to the rising 
star of the right. Other executives draw closer to power in 
order to promote their ideas, as in the case of Claude 
Bebear, president of the Axa insurance firm and one of 
the most influential French financiers, named to several 
government committees. 


Appointments made by Matignon since 1993 also draw 
on Balladur’s relations, but not exclusively. As we have 
seen, such is the case with Jacques Friedmann at UAP 
and Philippe Jaffre at ELF. However, Michel Pebereau's 
appointment to head the BNP cannot be put in the same 
category. President of the CCF, Pebereau was above all 
the heir apparent chosen by Rene Thomas, retiring 
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president of the BNP, who was close to Francois Mitter- 
rand. Although he had not chosen him at the outset, 
Balladur is said to have been delighted to approve the 
choice of a man he knew well through Charlies de 
Croisset, then second-incommand at CCF. 


As is frequently the case, another great banker seems not to 
be named among the Balladurian entourage: Marc Vienot, 
president of the General Company. The rapprochement 
with the prime minister is definitely tempting due to the 
presence of Jean-Pau! Delacour, Balladur’s brother-in-law, 
at his side. However, according to one of his peers, ‘‘Vienot 
has nothing to do with it: His age and career make him 
completely independent!” Other men named by Balladur, 
like Antoine Jeancourt-Galignani at AGF [General Insur- 
ance of France], were appointed on the basis of their 
professional background, with no particular connection. 
Presidents from the left, such as Jean Peyrelevade, Chris- 
tian Blanc and Gilles Menage, were appointed to or kept in 
eminent positions. The two years at Matignon, which saw 
the prime minister embark upon wide-ranging political 
rallying, also enabled him to benefit indirectiy from the 
personal networks of his new allies. Among his ministers 
well-endowed in this respect are Nicolas Sarkozy and 
Francois Leotard. Gerard Longuet, former minister of 
industry, enjoyed solid relations in this field, particularly 
in telecommunications. However, this network barely sur- 
vived the resignation of the minister over scandals. 


Finally, Balladur’s direct relations in business circles are 
rounded out by a number of more personal friends, often 
recruited from the upper spheres of private finance. This 
is the case of David de Rothschild. Balladur has 
remained linked with the family since the time of Pres- 
ident Pompidou, who was also very close to the family. 
On this list of half-social, half-professional relations one 
may also include Edouard de Ribes with Rivaud Bank 
and Michel David-Weill, Bruno Roger and Antoine 
Bernheim from Lazard. 


Balladur therefore looks toward the presidential election 
backed by an exceptional network set up over the course 
of a rich career as a high government official, business 
executive and minister. Abounding with men in key 
posts in industry, finance, and high government office, 
the network has been greatly expanded in recent years by 
methodical work aimed at other socioprofessional 
groups. We have yet to see what its real mode of 
operation will be and what it offers Edouard Balladur in 
concrete terms. 


Committees in Sure Hands 


“You have friends; put them on your committees!” Since 
his arrival at Matignon, this is how Edouard Balladur has 
apparently completed the old politica! saying: “You have 
a problem; form a committee!’ The prime minister has 
set up numerous “think tanks,” often staffing them with 
close associates or persons he wanted to attract. His 
reasoning is impeccable: If one must ask experts to 
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reflect on a serious problem, one may as well choose 
friends. The result will be more predictable and one will 
have made people happy at the same time. The best 
example is the committee formed in May 1993 to consider 
obstacles standing in the way of the creation of jobs. To 
quote one of its members, “this job committee was like the 
network: a mixture of undisputed experts and persons that 
Balladur wanted to curry to.” Among those close to 
Balladur are: Claude Bebear, the head of Axa and a man 
enthralled by employment problems; Patrick Devedjian, a 
pro-Balladur RPR deputy; Alain Minc, bridgehead of the 
intellectuals rallying to Balladur; Didier Pineau- 
Valencienne, board chairman of Schneider and the Enter- 
prise Institute, more of a Chiraquian; Jacques Raiman, 
who is very close to the prime minister; Pascal Salin, a 
university professor close to Raiman; and PR [Republican 
Party] Deputy Philippe Vasseur. 


Other examples include the committee set up last 
autumn to debate problems of corruption and which 
included Francois Ceyrac and Andre Bergeron, and the 
com mittee devoted to young people, among whose mem- 
bers was Claude Bebear. 


Diverse Back grounds 


From the ENA to Matignon via Georges Pompidou's 
staff, Alcatel and the Ministry of Finance, Edouard 
Balladur has had a varied career that has afforded him 
many contacts. 


2 May 1929: born in Smyrne, Turkey. 
1950: diploma in Political Science in Paris. 
1951-1952: military service in the Spahis in Algeria. 


1952-1957: student at the National School of Business 
Administration (ENA). 


1957: auditor on the Council of State. 
1963: [Council of State] reporter. 


1962-1963: adviser to the general director of ORTF 
[Office of French Broadcasting and Television]. 


1964-1966: aide on Georges Pompidou's Matignon staff. 
1967-1968: member of the ORTF board of directors. 


1966-1968: technical adviser on Georges Pompidou's 
staff. 


1968-1980: president of the French Company for Con- 
struction and Operation of the Mont-Blanc Tunnel. 


1968-1973: member of the board of directors of the 
National Forestry Office. 


1969-1973: deputy general secretary to the Office of 
President. 


1973-1974: general secretary to the Office of President. 
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1977-1986: board chairman of the General Data Pro- 
cessing Service Company. 


1980-1986: president of the European Battery Company. 
1984-1988: member of the Council of State. 


16 March 1986: elected deputy from the 15th arrondis- 
sement of Paris, which seat he would yield to Jacques 
Feron. 


20 March 1986-1988: minister of state, minister of 
economy, finance and privatization in Jacques Chirac’s 
government. 


5 June 1988: elected deputy from Paris’ 12th district. 


21 March 1993: reelected deputy (RPR), which seat he 
would yield to Philippe Goujon. 


29 March 1993: prime minister. 
18 January 1995: candidate for the presidency. 


A Well-Accompanied Tim in the Wilderness 


“Edouard Balladur is now reaping what he sowed from 
1988 to 1993. It is in the opposition that one fashions 
success.” The man quoted had a front-row seat from 
which to observe the phenomenon: Georges Tron, cur- 
rently deputy from Essonne, was Balladur’s chief of staff 
during his “years in the wilde:ness” from 1988 to 1993. 
It was a key phase in the presidential candidate's career 
which enabled him to see who his friends were. 


After the Socialists returnec to power in 1988, Balladur, 
now in the opposition, decided to form his own organi- 
zation to promote his personal political career. The 
vehicle he chose is the Association for People’s Liber- 
alism. A dozen persons would gradually come to work 
with the former minister of finance: Nicolas Bazire, his 
chief of staff introduced to him by Jean-Marie Messier, 
Nicolas Sarkozy, Georges Tron, Philipps Goujon (Balla- 
dur’s alternate in the 15th arrondissement after serving 
as his parliamentary attache from 1986 to 1988), 
Antoine Pouillieute (from the Finance staff), and so on. 
The team included resea=-' ers, two press attaches: Val- 
erie Bernis and Victoire a ‘“Seniere, and secretaries. 


Faced with the need to finance the organization, Balla- 
dur, under contract as an adviser to the president of his 
old company, GSI, realized that his service at Finance 
had opened many doors to him. Nor was there any lack 
of big companies willing to pay dues in exchange for 
“think tank papers’’ drafted by the little team. Charles de 
Croisset, formerly chief of staff on the Rue de Rivoli and 
now second-in<ommand at CCF, set about recruitin 

them. Francois Ceyrac, former president of the CNP 

and an old acquaintance of Balladur’s, also spoke to a 
few friends. Alcatel, Paribas, Jean-Marc Vernes’ firm, 
Havas, the French Federation of Insurance Companies 
and many others (“No government-owned enterprises,” 
Nicolas Bazire notes) were among the contributors. The 
assistance given took various forms. Perrier (before the 
OPA [public offer to purchase] of which it was the object 
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in 1992) ordered a market study on mineral water. 
Charles de Croisset organized Balladur’s travels abroad. 


215a Boulevard Saint-Germain 


Alcatel, which joined the Association, Francois de Laage 
de Meux, general director of the firm, explains, “because it 
was an economic organization that reflected on current 
problems” and drafted interesting studies, provided Balla- 
dur’s organization with its premises. t in 1987 asa 
“meeting place,” the apartment at 215a Boulevard Saint- 
Germain was renovated before turning out to be “not very 
well-suited,” De Laage explains. Whence the decision to 
sell and rent it out in the meantime. Since Balladur had 
“turned to the people he knew when he was in need of 
housing,” he became a renter, paying the market price, 
Alcatel officials say. Alcatel then sold the apartment again 
in November 1988 to the Mutuelles of Mans, an insurance 
company just privatized by Balladur. 


Rumor has it that another kind of aid was supplied by 
the former minister of finance’s friends: Employers 
supposedly agreed to pay some of his aides without being 
too concerned about time spent in their own offices. For 
a year, Nicolas Bazire war an employee of Thomson, 
while one of his aides serve’ on the General Planning 
Commission, and another would be paid for a time by 
Paribas’ Department of Economic Studies. “All of that is 
absurd,” Bazire says. “I was doing my ‘mobility’ at 
Thomson after the Auditing Office. I did my job at the 
Association at the same time. The others spent as much 
time as they could there; no one worked there full time.” 
Finally, the Association enjoyed logistical support from 
the City of Paris since the understanding between Chirac 
and Balladur was still excellent. 


For five years, the team would engage in intense activity, 
producing numerous papers on problems as varied as 
Europe, the wage policy and apprenticeships. There was a 
steady stream on Boulevard Saint-Germain. “Anything 
issue of importance in industry and finance went through 
Balladur’s office,” Georges Tron explains. “They always 
came to see him, well-prepared for meetings 30 to 40 
minutes long on precise topics.” Such close associates as 
Jacques Friedmann, Charles de Croisset, Jacques Raiman 
and Christian Noyer contributed ideas or notes on various 
subjects. Phil Jaffre participated in the working group 
dealing with of the International Monetary 
Treasury Director Jean-Claude Trichet is said to have sent 
manuscript notes. Jean Guyot, a partner at Lazard, drafted 
a study for members on international monetary problems. 
Nobel Prize winner (economics) Maurice Allais and Pro- 
fessor Pascal Salin participated in think tanks and ris: 
ning for seminars organized by the Association. Working 
groups assembled a number of parliamentarians such as 
the UDF's Bernard Bosson and Edmond Alphvadery and 
the RPR's Jean-Yves Chamard, Dominique Perben and 
Jacques Godfrain. 


Balladur’s actions are not limited to the world of politics 
and business. It was during this period that he 
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“recruited” CDS [Center for Social Democrats] member 
Philippe Douste-Glazy, a physician by trade. ““We began 
to discuss health questions,”’ the latter says, “and I 
brought him professionals from the sector. We organized 
meetings with the presidents of physicians’ unions.” 


Balladur is also stepping up appearances at al] seminars 
and conferences that are possible and imaginable, from 
speeches at the HEC [School for Advanced Business 
Studies} and ESSEC [Advanced School for Economic 
and Commercial Sciences] to meetings of professional 
associations of lawyers, doctors and actuaries. “I do not 
think he has ever turned down an invitation,” says 
Georges Tron. Rounded out by intense activity aimed at 
UDF and RPR political clubs and the media, these years 
of uninterrupted lobbying have therefore enabled Bal- 
ladur to consolidate his base in all spheres of political 


and civil society. 


Network Operations Described 
9SESO109A Paris LES ECHOS in French 7 Feb 95 
pp 46-47 


[Article by Patrick de Jacquelot: “The Balladur Galaxy: 
Converging Interests”} 


[Text] Neither a “kitchen cabinet” nor a mere grouping of 
social relationships, the network made up of those closest 
to Edouard Balladur acts as a relay, passing information 
and opinions on to him. It operates on the basis of the 
well-definea interests of each individual, dictated by the 
“compartment” or office he occupies. 


Is France governed behind the scenes by the “Balladur 
network,” a kind of “kitchen cabinet” made up of the 
prime minister's friends, who, under the aegis of their 
mentor, are rumored to make the country’s key eco- 
nomic and financial decisions? The charge is based on 
the presence of persons close to the presidential candi- 
date who occupy positions in government and 
leading corporations. However, the real nature of their 
relations with Balladur turns out to be highly complex 
and probably less romantic. In the opinion of the PS 
[Socialist Party}, France has unquestionably come under 
the thumb of a “Balladur government.” Writing for 
L’EXPRESS, Andre Rousselet, former head of al 
Plus and a close associate of Francois Mitterrand who 
knows something about the influence wielded by net- 
works, recently condemned the emergence “of a veri- 
table oligarchy of connivence” with men placed in posi- 
tions of power “based solely upon their loyalty to the 
prime minister.” 


put, the ion is this: that individuals such as 
Philippe Jaffre -Aquitaine [Gasoline and Lubri- 
cants Company of France]), Jacques Friedmann (UAP), 
Charles de Croisset (CCF [Commercial Credit of 
France]), Jean-Marie Messier (General Water Com- 
pany), Michel Pebereau (BNP [National Bank of Paris)), 
and a handful of others are said to operate as Balladur 
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cronies, a team that reportedly places the power of their 
institutions at the service of his action. 


The prime minister clearly has an exceptional network of 
relations in key areas of government and business (LES 
ECHOS 6 February). Contacts at such high levels are 
precious. In lar, these men are important sources 
of information and ideas for the prime minister. “If 
brainstorming is what is needed,” one former aide 
explains, “they are unconditionally at his beck and call.” 
Patrick Suet, brand-new chief of staff at Matignon, 
agrees: “Those who have worked with the prime minister 
and who were appointed by him owe him some loyalty.” 
In translation: They can be consulted about “the macro- 
economic size of things.” 


Nor does anything prevent them from using their consid- 
erable aura as a “relay” for Balladur’s opinions. By way of 
example, one business banker points to the existence of the 
very influential Galileo Club. Made up of some 15 of the 
most prominent figures in the world of finance 
top executives, members of the COB [equivalent to the 
SEC}, and so on), this little group, which is so active in 
promoting financial reform, has no direct link with Balla- 
dur. However, the scope of its connections in high finance 
means that the Club quite naturally has among its mem- 
bers a number of persons close to the prime minister, 
a see ry Director Christian Noyer, Bank of 
ernor Jean-Claude Trichet, BNP President 
Michel Pebereau, and Bruno Roger, deputy CKO of Laz- 
ard. “Under the circumstances,” the observer notes, “the 
club is de facto pro-Baliadurian.” 


Unemotional Operation 


Does the “Balladur network” go even further, implying 
subordination and close coordination among its mem- 
bers? Financial circles wax skeptical when asked whether 
these top executives owe allegiance to Edouard Baliadur 
and his entourage. The responsibilities of heads of now- 
private businesses quoted on the Stock Exchange and 
subject to market pressures would be such that little 
room would be left for toadying. 


“Given his personality, can one imagine Philippe Jaffre 
yielding to instructions from M 7” intimates of 
the ‘iery ELF president ask in chorus. “He refused to 
take orders to the La Ciotat yards, arguing that it was not 
in ELF’s interest. Furthermore, his conduct in the matter 
of the Leuna refinery in East Germany was very embar- 
rassing for the government.” Nor are close observers any 
more convinced regarding other jons sometimes 
viewed as manifestations of the “Balladur state.” For 
example, the appointment of Jean-Marie Messier as heir 
apparent at the General Water Company, was reportedly 
not orchestrated by Matignon. The prime minister is 
said to have been notified at the last minute and alleg- 
edly told Messier that he preferred that the operation not 
take place unti) after the presidential election. It was 
Messier himself—and not Balladur—who supposedly 
had Andre Rousselet removed from Canal Plus. “I 
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believe it was the inevitable result of a situation of the 
total independence of a president with regard to his 
shareholders that had gone on too long,” says one player 
in the drama, scarcely a Balladurian. The latter adds that 
“it was in the normal scheme of things,” even if the 
involvement of activists among those close to the current 
majority (Jean-Marie Messier at the Lazard Bank at the 
time, the General Water Company, Havas) naturally 
fueled questions. 


Government officials also have difficulty imagining that 
Jean-Claude Trichet, governor of the independent Bank 
of France and a man backed by the Monetary Policy 
Committee to boot, would lend himself to political 
maneuvering “Trichet has such an exalted idea of the 
government that for nothing in the wid would he 
follow instructions. One has but to recall the attack he 
recently mounted over the lack of budgetary control. If 
any true network existed, he would not attack Bud 
Minister Sarkozy and Balladur’s closest adviser!’’ high 
government officials point out. 


While there may be no operational network made up of 
cronies under his thumb, Balladur’s network is not solely 
confined to social events either. Having close ties with 
CEO’s serves concrete purposes even if one does not 
proclaim it from the rooftops! Patrick Suet admits one 
specific intervention of this type: “If the government 
decides to do something for low-income groups, one can 
ring up executives and ask them to help out.” One 
deputy from the majority goes further: “When one 
makes general policy decisions, it is useful to be backed 
by a network. This makes it a lot simpler to agree on 
financial, stock market and real estate matters.” Officials 
in one Cabinet office note that “during the election 
campaign, the network is definitely asked to avoid social 
problems, postponing layoffs. Such support is worth all 
the financing in the world: Balladur’s France is a 


peaceful France!” 


Naturally, the network does not just operate vertically, 
but horizontally as well, between its different members. 
Top-level executives close to the prime minister con- 
stantly face one another across the table, whether at 
board meetings or in day-to-day business operations. It 
therefore becomes tem pting to explain any agreement or 
appointment in terms of hidden political influence. In 
practice, the key to relations within the Balladur network 
has to do with strict respect for considerations of inter- 
est.“ Any trade-off must be balanced. "’I see them doing 
things together, but no differently from how people who 
know one another would conduct themselves in the 
interest of their own business,” is the analysis made by 
one independent business banker. 


Naturally, the interests of people so close to one another 
often converge. All products of the same “hotbed”: the 
ENA [National School of Administration], Finance 
Inspectorate or the Treasury, the members of this micro- 
cosm heve the same vision of the world and very similar 
power strategies. They communicate easily, understand 
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the prime minister well and, as one of them says, “never 
before have high-level technocrats been so comfortable” 
as under this government. 


When the collective interest is threatened, the group 
reacts. One example can be found in the matter of taxes 
on stock options. When Parliament tried to eliminate 
relief of such taxation, it set off « spectacular lobbying 
effort by the French Banking Association, the AFEP, and 
such officials as Charles de Croisset. The fact that the 
latter went to such trouble “certainly weighed heavily,” 
notes one Cabinet staffer. “He has Matignon’s ear and 
has made himself heard.” The amendment was quashed. 
All these individuals “have business connections and 
necessarily respect one another,” one political observer 
summarizes, “but they are not actually friends.” In that 
sense, the Balladur network reflects the man behind it: 
The prime minister “has no intimate friends,” says one 
close to him during the Pompidou period. “Relations 
with him are always courteous, but one gets nothing out 
of it.” Friends or not, those who have approached him 
are unanimous in stressing what amounts to an obsession 
with Balladur: “owing nothing to no one.” The prime 
minister refuses to have his freedom to make decisions 
curtailed, they say. It is a trait interpreted differently by 
his friends, who see it as a mark of his independent 
thinking, and other people, who detect therein an author- 
itarian tendency and an exaggeratedly high opinion of 
himself. Moreover, some say, Balladur cannot always 
avoid being in someone's debt. “Just think of the ties 
between Thomson and Nicolas Bazire,"’ one deputy from 
the majority recalls. “Is there not a connection with the 
amendment that they had us pass keeping Gomez at the 
helm of the firm?’ This interpretation is categorically 
denied by the candidate's campaign director (LES 
ECHOS, 6 February). 


Whatever the case, this type of operation incites those 
close to Balladur to caution. “I never felt authorized to 
speak to him about a problem,” says one friend in 
finance, unless it was “clear that he would not for one 
minute delieve I was asking him for something.” Finally, 
notes one UDF [French Democratic Union] deputy, the 
prime minister's eagerness not to be tied to anyone 
causes him “to practice that great virtue of any true 
statesman: ingratitude.” Such a “professional” and une- 
motional way of operating makes the Balladur network 
look far different from that of other politicians. “Mitter- 
rand had a strong network,” one banker notes, “with 
people like Rousselet, Pelat and Dalle, who were con- 
stantly around him, orchestrated attacks together, com - 
bined their private activities with government business, 
and so on. Chirac has real, close, life-and-death friends 
who will always have a place in his system.” 


No such thing exists with Edouard Balladur: “With 
him,” one ministerial adviser says, “everyone keeps his 
place. This has the advantage of avoiding compromises, 
but inversely, everyone becomes a die-hard defender of 
his ‘own’ interests, which may be the source of a leg- 
endary conservatism.” Furthermore, the omnipresence 
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of Balladur’s close friends in the overlapping structure of 
government and French capitalism prevents the dissipa- 
tion of all suspicion about what such a network could 
turn into if it adopted a more aggressive mode of 


operation. 


Nicolas Sartary: Full-Speed Ahead to Communication 


Surrounding himself with solid networks in business 
circles is a goal that Nicolas Sarkozy has been bent on 
achieving for years, devoting the same energy and 
method to it that he would on anything else concerning 
his political career. One result among others is an excep- 
tional base in the com munications sector. 


As soon as he became mayor of Neuilly, one close 
associate says, the current spokesman for the Balladur 
campaign “became aware of the need to open up to the 
world of business, culture and communication” so 
heavily present in this “suburb” of the capital and about 
which he knew litth:. To do so, the young elected official 
formed an association called “Neuilly Cora munication,” 
made up of the sector's bigwigs. Among the some 25 
members of the club are the top names in the commu- 
nications industry linked with the majority now in 
power: Havas, with Pierre Dauzier, Carat, with Gilbert 
Gross; Decaux, In:., with Jean-Claude Decaux. Also 
numbered among its most prestigious members are 
Canal Pius, Hachetie Filipacchi (with Gerald de Roque- 
maurel, awarded the Legion of Honor by the prime 
minister on | January), Lyonnaise Com munication (sub- 
sidiary of the Lyonnaise Public Water Company), the 
UGC, and Saatchi or SACEM [Society of Authors, 
Composers, and Music Publishers], Moreover, the 
notion of “communication” is pushed very far in order 
to allow the membership of industrial firms such as 
Nestle France or Pernod . The interest of such an 
association, which meets monthly with a featured guest 
(the most recent was Edmond Alphandery): “It meant 
that the overture played for me in big business circles 
was positive,” Sarkozy explains. 


“Hotbed” in Neuilly 


The budget minister's base in business circles go.s beyond 
that structure. The city of Neuilly provided him with a 
formidable introduction to (on the municipal council at 
the time of his election in 1983) such individuals as 
Antoine Dupont-Fauville (formerly the board chairman of 
Credit du Nord and a member of the council oversecing 
the Neuflize Schlumberger Mallet Bank), the wife of Jean- 
Rene Fourtou (chairman of the board of Rhone-Poulenc), 
and banker Jean-Marc Vernes. In addition, the daily 
operation of a municipality where a large part of the 
French leaders live provided him with “a hotbed which he 
worked methodically,” say those in his entourage. 


Over the years, Sarkozy has become close to one man 
under his jurisdiction, Martin Bouygues, head of the 
firm by the same name and of TF’ . “We are very close,” 
Sarkozy says. “We are the same age and our careers have 
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followed parallel paths.” There are very few in the 
audiovisual world with whom he does not claim to be on 
close terms: He lists Ekkabbach (head of France Televi- 
sion), Cavada (La Cinquieme), Lescure (board chairman 
of Canal Plus), and so on. His post as budget minister has 
also put him in contact with many business executives. 
Recent years have brought such CEO's Bernard Arnault 
of the LVMH into his circle. “We met, we talked, and we 
became friends,” Sarkozy says, attributing their initial 
rapprochement to “Bernard Arnau!t's appetite for gov- 
ernment.” That two men like Arnauk and Sarkozy 
should come together is scarcely surprising, explains one 
businessman who knows them well. “They are from the 
same generation, are both brilliant, feel they have similar 
ambitions, and agree that it is not a bad thing to rely on 
one another. What is more, for politicians such as 
Balladur or Sarkozy, it can always be useful to be 
connected with a man who has great freedom for finan- 
cial maneuvering and who can intervene in case of a 


specific problem in an enterprise, for example.” 


Another recent—and more unexpected—contact of 
Edouard Balladur's right arm is Pierre Berge (formerly 
board chairman of Yves Saint Laurent), who is very close 
to Francois Mitterrand. Why such a rapprochement? 
“He is not a close friend,” Sarkozy says, “but if one saw 
only people that share one’s ideas, it would be very 
boring. Furthermore, Pierre Berge has always been very 
nice to me. I love compliments!” 


Sarkozy's influence on business was illustrated in a 
spectacular fashion only recently when a few big names 
in industry and finance accompanied him on his most 
recent nce on “The Hour of Truth”: Bernard 
Arnault, Jean-Rene Fourtou, Jean-Marie Messier (sec- 
ond-incommand at General Water), and Jean-Marc 
Vernes. “Such an assembly sends a message,” says one 
close friend. “At the very least, it underlines Nicolas 
Sarkozy's credibility.” The public manifestation of ral- 
lying to the Balladur camp given by Jean-Marc Vernes, 
Jacques Chirac’s close friend, was particularly note- 
worthy. The RPR [Rally for the Republic] banker has no 
end of praise for Balladur's spokesman: “I have followed 
his entire career,” he says today, “and it is highly 
promising And as mayor of Neuilly, he has shown that 
he is an incomparable manager.” 


Willingly recognizing the scope and variety of his rela- 
tions, Sarkozy endeavors to minimize their effect: “In 
political terms, it yields nothing. It is beneficial on a 
personal level. When one looks for ideas and wants to 
exchange arguments, it is good to do so with intelligent 
people. Such relations yield information, but Jo not 
change the ratio of political forces.” 


Just 40 years old, Sarkozy nevertheless clearly has an 
exceptional base in business and communications circles, 
which will be useful in his current job alongside Edouard 


Balladur and later, in his personal power strategy. 
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UAP: Symbol of Financial Networks 


Take the biggest French institutional investor, privatize 
it after naming one of your close friends to head it, and 
you will have a foolproof recipe for lending credit to the 
idea that your objective was to lock in your own 
benefit the formidable financial arena in question: That 
is the case of Edouard Balladur’s appointment of 
Jacques Friedmann to head the UAP. 


Leading the insurance field in France and holding a 
colossal mass of capital to manage and shares in most of 
the significant quoted companies, the UAP sets politi- 
cians dreaming. “Having a friend at the helm of the UAP 
is not a decisive factor in ing power, but it is in 
wielding it,” says one UDF deputy. According to the 
same deputy, even after its privatization, which made it 
“theoretically independent of the government,” one can 
still ask the insurance company to support an industrial 
operation or economic policy guideline. “The fact is that 
the government can always ask a friend who is president 
of the UAP to intervene in a move,” one former firm 
official admits 


Friedmann has set out to refute such an Thanks to 
the privatization, he told CAPITAL in April of 1994, 
“no longer will people see the government's hand in 
every move of the leading French private investor, which 
the UAP is.” Today one can tell the head of the firm that 
the latter is managed solely in accordance with its 
interests, even if this was not so under previous govern- 
ments, when the firm was public 


Nowertheless, the fact remains that Balladur went to a 
gesat deal of trouble: He had to relocate Jean Peyrele- 
vade at Credit Lyonnais and, in order to do so, organize 
a series of moves in order to name one of the men closest 
to him to head the institution. The finance minister's 
right arm in 1986, Friedmann played a decisive zole in 
the privatization policy and the purchase of shares in 
which the UAP is so frequently involved. After the right 
returned to power in 1993, Friedmann was entrusted 
with delicate missions: renegotiating the Canal Plus 
concession, restoring relations between France and 
China, and so on. 


The official explanation: Balladur definitely wanted the 
insurance company to be headed by ‘someone in whom 
he had confidence, but far more, in order to prevent the 
UAP from being used for pu other than its own 
rather than to use it himself. And no firm decision has 
ever been inspired by the government.” Such statements 
of intention would undoubtedly be more convincing if 
the firm's president were not politically close to the 
prime minister. 


In the current campaign, Friedmann should preserve 
total neutrality. As close to Chirac as to Bailladur, 
France's leading insurer might well be the man in the 
best position to restore contact between the two rivals 
when the time comes, those in political circles say. 
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Rela was With Alcatel Counterprodective Proximity? 


Has Alcatel been burt by its close relationship with 
Balladur? The question is openly asked by anyone who is 
anyone in the Parisian business world, s many setbacks 
has the former employer of the prime minister suffered 
since the latter arrived in Matignon. Pierre Suard's group 
and Edouard Balladur’s entourage both say that relations 
are perfectly normal, but financial circles are convinced 
that the ; candidate is so afraid of being 
suspected of favoring Alcatel that he is determined to go 


against it. 


“Suard often says he misses the Socialist Government; at 
least then relations were clear!” Such remarks, reported 
by one Akcatel official, are paradoxical to say the icast, 
coming from an executive whose commitments to the 
right are public. However witty they may be, they bear 
witness to the complexity of Balladur’s relations with a 
firm to which be has long been close. 


Having joined Alcatel (then the General Electric Com- 
) in 1977 at the invitation of Ambroise Roux, 
r presided over two subsidiaries: the GSI and the 
CEAC, until he went to the Ministry of Finance in 1986. 
The CGE was privatized in 1987. When Balladur 
returned to the opposition in 1988, the firm was among 
the ones financing the association formed by the former 
minister (LES OS, 6 February) All of which leads 
one firm official to say: “We have supported Mr. Bal- 
ladur for 16 years!” 


Did Akatel expect the pendulum to swing back after 
Balladur arrived in ? “I believe that Suard 
thought the prime minister would be interested in the firm 
that nourished him,” says one of his aides, “but there was 
an im mediate " and “real hostility” on the part of 
Matignon toward the firm reportedly resulted. 


On several major issues, Alcatel’s projects were bloched 
by the government: takeover of the RMC, contro! of 
Framatome, being awarded the third radio-telephone 
network. Top Alcatel officials see it as business as usual. 
“The RMC privatization proposal has still not saaterial- 
ized and we continue to hope for a favorable outcome,” 
explains Francois de Laage de Meux, general manager of 
the firm. “As for Framatome, we also hope it will 
happen.” After taking its rejection in the radio-telephone 
field (losing to Bouygues) very hard, Alcatel consoled 
itself with the authorization to become a minority 
partner in the General Water subsidiary that manages 
the second system. Officials at Matignon also deny any 
particular problem. “It is a fact that two or three of 
Alcatel’s major projects did not work out,” Chief of Staff 
Patrick Suet comments, “but this merely shows that the 
quality of persons) relations is not « factor.” 


One prominent official close to Alcatel a bit further: 
“I do not rule out the possibility that 8 deter- 
mination to show that be is not tied to anyone might 
cause him to be a bit more rigid toward Alcatel than 
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toward any other company. Since Suard is in the RPR, it is 
easier to Choose to deal with someone who will not rouse so 
many suspicions.” One business banker's translation: 
“Balladur does not like anyone to control him. So much 
has been written about ties between him and Alcatel that 
the firm has visibly received no plums since he became 
prime minister. Politicians have no friends, and being 


close to them may turn out to be counterproductive.” 
J ACQUES CHIRAC 


9SES0184A Paris LE MONDE in French 17 Mar 95 p 14 


Article by Yves Heller: “Jacques Chirac, Happy With 
is Lot”)} 


[FBIS Translated Text} After 62 years of : ife of hectic 
activity, might Jacques Chirac have discovered Zen 
Buddhism? According to a number of his friends, one 
might almost think that the hussar of yesteryear has 


with him in his victories and his disasters. “Serene? Very 


definitely," Chirac agreed when questioned during the 
“Hour of Truth” broadcast on 26 February. 


The recent h 
“new Chiracs.” polit undergone so 
many changes in his career. But it is a fact that, to the 
surprise of most everyone, the “busy politician,” 
Georges Pompidou's former “bulidozer,” nicknamed 
“the jawbreaker” by the Hotel Matignon «aff 
minister's office] in the period between 1962 and 1967, 
when he served in the office of the future president, is 


of French political life is replete with 


“taking time and allowing space 
people.” suther than encesieing euthostty. This authectty, 


k 
i 
i 
i 


“He has been trying to find himself for a very long time, 
and he has finally succeeded,” those close to him say. 





“The politician has become a state-man,” the writer Denis 
Tillinac, a native of Correze, like Chirac, says. He is the 
man who has extended a helping hand to the intellectuals 
disappointed with the left wing. On the political level, for 
cxampie, a faithful follower says, “He has succeeded in 
achieving a synthesis between radical socialism and 
Gaullism, between the spint of tolerance anc progress and 
the concept of the grandeur of France, the refusal to give 
up.” Not true, exclaims one of his former 


Chirac’s entourage has 


and forged his character.” Not 


the 
undergo. “He has had more than his share of them,” 
Denis Tillinac, who has known him for 20 years, 
explains. “Betrayals shape character,” an 
member of his campaign staff adds. Gao of Ge ebver- 
saries of the mayor of Paris 


Balladur, Nicolas Sarkozy, and Charles Pasqua, it is a 
matter of “getting a taste of his own medicine.” He was 
referring to the campaign waged prior to the presidential 
election of 1974 by Jacques Chirac, the minister of 
interior at that time, when he rallied in support of Valery 
Giscard d’Estaing against the Gaullist Jacques Chaban- 
Delmas. A colleague close to Mr. Chirac insists that the 


between the mayor of Paris and Charles Pasqua have not 
been cut. The two men still talk, at least on the tele- 
phone. And Jacques Chirac speaks of his former men- 
tor—who urged him to return to the Hotel Matignon in 
1993—in moderate terms. “Charles Pasqua may simply 
believe that Edouard Balladur would make a better 
president than I. Pasqua is a man with convictions, 
statesman.” “I would not say as much for the others,” he 


added immediately 
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Is he vindictive” “That is not in my nature. I try to force 
myself, but I am not very successful. One docs not 
change,” he says, immediately qualifying his serenity, 
“but one evolves, and now, I do not know if I could 
forgive everything” The deputy from Correze willingly 
recounts one of the arguments used by Nicolas Sarkozy 
when he was recruiting from the ranks of the RPR [Rally 
for the Republic] for the prime minister. “Balladur never 
forgives, but Chirac always does.” This was a not very 
elegant way of making it clear that one does not risk very 
much by betraying the mayor of Paris. 


If one is to believe a certain individual close to both men, 
who says that the relations between Messrs. Chirac and 
Pasqua are “very complicated, with the subjective factor 
playing a predominant role,” the minister of interior is 
not, for his part, pulling any punches when he discusses 
the man he says he “created,” and whom he pretends not 
to take seriously. “Chirac has no ideas of his own—only 
those suggested to him, and in most instances those of 
the last person to have spoken,” was his way of putting it 


Where Mr. Balladur is concerned, those in the entourage 
of the mayor of Paris insist that the prime minister 
cannot expect “any forgiveness” from his “friend of 30 
years.” In fact, how far back, exactly, does his betrayal 
go”? kk cannot, of course, be carbon-dated. But some in 
Chirac’s camp believe that the prime minister has given 
the lie to the proposition set forth by Georges Pompidou, 
according to whicn “as soon as one sets foot on the sieps 
to the Hotel Matignon, one begins to think of the Elysee 
Palace.” It is said that Mr. Balladur had his eye on the 
presidency even before he first stepped through the door 
at 57 Rue de Varenne, promptly forgetting that he had 
deemed the role of prime minister incompatible with 


candidacy for the presidency 


Be that as it may, something that happened when the 
ballot boxes for the legislative elections had barely been 
put in place is edifying Beginning in May of 1993, 
Balladur was asking Alain Juppe what candidate he 
would suppor for the presidency. According to someone 
close to the minister of foreign affairs, Alain Juppe's 
response was the following “I will be loyal to you, and to 
the government, but I will remain faithful to Jacques 
Chirac.” As of that time, the same source says, Mr. Juppe 
began to be the target of a series of “petty annoyances” 
orchestrated by the Hotel Matignon, which set to work to 
minimize the role of Chirac’s minister in the eyes of the 
public, among other things, in connection with the 
negotiations on the GATT and, more recently, the 


hijacking of the Airbus in Algiers 


As for the minister of budget and spokesman for the 
prime ministerial<andidate— another eminent traitor — 
those in the entourage of the mayor of Paris seem much 
jess clear about his future if Jacques Chirac is elected. 
And it is not very clear what emotion would control 
him — vindictiveness or pragmatism All that people are 
saying is that “it is now impossible to circumvent” 
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Nicolas Sarkozy, and they immediately add that a pos- 
sible sojourn in the desert might only last a year, in the 
event of a victory for Chirac. 


If “Chirac 95” is different from the earlier vintages, “it is 
because he no longer wants a mentor, a guru, a Balladur, 
or a Pasqua,” an individual close to him says. In his 
opinion, the mayor of Paris “found his freedom all by 
himself, without enrolling in any courses,” aided in the 
effort by the harsh experience of “‘hat terrible year, 
1993.” The first gurus — Pierre Juillet and Marie-France 
Garaud, who had si out and the young 
Jacques in the 1960's, disappeared from Chirac’s world a 
long time ago. Which does not mean that he has trod his 
path entireiy alone. He bas a major trump with the 
assurence of the powerful support of the RPR <pparatus, 
which i has Seen plain to see has ceased to be the 
propert) of Charles Pasqua. “This caused no complaint 
among the members of the RPR, whose mobilization in 
support of Jacques Chirac has been exemplary, even 
when the poll figures were at their lowest,” an officer of 
the party founded by Mr. Chirac in 1776 explains. He 
was able to retain conirol of it, ee destabi!:- 
zation efforts—that promoted Pasqua and 
Philippe Seguin in January of 1990, for example. 


Thus Jecques Chirac is no longer under the influence of 
a “mentor,” according to his supporters. He is relying 
now on a smal! out solid team — Philippe Seguin, Alain 
Juppe, Alain Madelin. However, there was little to 
incline these three barons toward such intimate coexist- 
ence—two RPR heavyweights (Juppe an ' Seguin) and a 
Republican Party powerhouse (Madelin}, two in favor of 
Maastricht (Juppe and Madelin), and one against 
(Seguin), an ukraliberal (Madeiin) and a defender of the 
nation state (Seguin), a well-read diplomat (Juppe) and a 
dragon (Seguin two potential candidates ng to 
succeed the future president of the Republic Philippe 
Seguin and Alain Juppe have concluded a kind of pact 
that was sealed during a luncheon at the Quai d°Orsay. 
Its theme is the “There will be time enough to 
do battle in 2002 (during the next presidential cam- 
paign). For the present, let us do battle for one man 
(Jacques Chirac) After the e-sctions, we wll see.” For 
the time being, “the two men have thc same interests,” 
those close to Mr Juppe are saying 


This sem i-idyllic vision makes Chirac's opponents sm‘ ie 
In their view, “Chirac will find Seguin blocking his path, 
sooner or later, and Seguin will sweep him away, just as 
he will eliminate J 
a carrier rocket.” 

between ae Seguin and Jacques Chirac 
“become comfortable, although they have not always 
been And they are developing as relations between 
partners, not between vassal and lord.” The two men, 
“neither of whose behavior seems strained, are speaking 
very frankly,” « colleague of the president of the 
Assembly says. With regard to Alain Juppe, 
Chirac has realized that the individual with whom be has 
had an almost filial relationship has indeed grown up,” 
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an individual close to Mr. Juppe comments. Between 
Mr. Juppe and Mr. Seguin, on the other hand, there is 
little direct contact—although what there is remains 
“courteous” — outside the ritual weekly session at the 
committee rooms on the Avenue d’lena, where Messrs. 
Chirac, Seguin, Juppe, and Madelin meet every Tuesday 
morning. “They heve nothing in common, and they are 
aware that they represent different contributions,” the 
people at the Hotel de Lassay say, and they also make the 
proud claim that “there have been no difficulties or 
clashes (between the minister and the president of the 
National Assembly) since Christmas.” With regard to 
the minister of enterprise, the third wheel on the Chirac 
tricycle, Mr. Seguin “may have admired the courage of 
the first UDF [Union for French Democracy] official to 
support Chirac publicly” at a time when the mayor of 
Paris was falling through the floor in all the polls. “When 
Madelin announced his change of party, the first thing he 
did was to go to see Seguin. Their two-hour talk went 
very well,” it is reported. Alain Madelin sweeps away 
their differences by putting forth a formula: “Seguin 
means more state; I, for my part, represent less state. 
Chirac falls in between, representing a better state. And 
there you are!”’ 


How are the three barons and their champion operating? 
As those surrounding the four men tell it, the history of 
the “founding” speech (according to the terminology 
currently used in the RPR) delivered by Jacques Chirac 
at the Porte de Versailles on 17 February may provide 
some insight. The mayor of Paris wrote out the first 
draft, which he gave to Messrs. Seguin, Juppe, and 
Madelin. Each of them, working alone, labored over the 
portion pertaining to Philippe Seguin for two solid days. 
They all showed “a certain reserve” in the contributions 
they made “to avoid any conflict among themselves or 
with Chirac.” The mayor of Paris, for his part, had made 
it very clear what he “was ready to accept and what he 
would not,” especially with regard to the institutions. 
Then the president of the Assembly and the ministers of 
foreign affairs and enterprise, still working separately, 
returned their copies to Jacques Chirac. He “himself” 
drafted a second version, and then organized exchanges 
back and forth between the municipal headquarters, on 
the one hand, and the Hotel de Lassay, the Quai d’Orsay, 
and the rue de Grenelle on the other for the making of 
“minor changes.” The final version was then com- 
pleted—by Jacques Chirac—two days prior to the great 
assembly at the Porte de Versailles. “Many people said 
that these were Seguin’s arguments. But this is laughable, 
because they were indeed Chirac’s arguments, with some 
elements from all three others added,” one of Mr. 
Juppe’s colleagues says. Inseparable from the prominent 
image of Jacques Chirac is his daughter Claude, who is 
playing a central role in the campaign at the risk of 
exasperating the general staff. Jacques Chirac, who is 
allergic to society events and takes vastly more pleasure 
in physical contact with voters (wasn’t he given the 
nickname “press the flesh?’”) than from drawing-room 
pleasantries, has put her in charge of public relations. 
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“Claude provides me with balance,” he re;onded one 
day to a colleague who was irritated by the constant 
presence of the young woman. 


“Government power? Its ceremonies are of no interest to 
me,” swears the man who wrote the following in “France 
for All’’: “The democrat I have always been has perhaps 
become more republican.” In the opinion of Jacques 
Chirac, this “membership in the republican clan” should 
help to halt the “monarchist drift” that he says charac- 
terized the “post-Pompidou” era and made “the Elysee 
Palace the center for all decisions.” It remains to be seen 
if this “membership” will really enable him, as he says 
today it will, to “reduce the risk” that he himself will be 
drawn into the sovereign isolation of which he accuses 
those who are currently in power. 


Chirac’s Network Viewed 
95ES0111B Paris LES ECHOS in French 9 Feb 95 p 47 


[Article by Patrick Lamm and Patrick de Jacquelot: 
“Chirac Network: Buddies First of All”) 


[FBIS Translated Text] Jacques Chirac is a man with 
conn ‘tions, with a concrete approach to the economy, 
and with a greater sensitivity to the realities of industry 
than to those of finance. His networks in the employers 
world bear witness to this. 


Probably the best guide to the little-known side of 
Jacques Chirac, mayor of Paris, is Jean-Pierre Denis, 33 
years old, tax inspector, in charge of preparing the 
mayor's speeches and of developing ties with the eco- 
nomic sector. He has this to say: “Jacques Chirac is a 
man with connections who, in the course of a political 
career spanning 30 years, has built up an address book 
that goes beyond professional relations. Moreover, the 
Chirac networks that exist in the employers world are of 
several types: One is personal, the others are more 
institutional. They sometimes in .” The first 
circle is made up of buddies. “Balladur functions «x 
oficio, considering persons in terms of their professional 
niche. Chirac’s approach is the inverse. He has buddies. 
Whatever their activities, Chirac will find a place for 
them in his system,” remarks a member of the present 
government’s ministerial cabinet. 


The buddies’ names are: Jerome Monod, Pierre Dauzier, 
Alain Merieux, Michel Francois-Poncet, Francois Pin- 
ault, Serge Dassault, Jacques Friedmann, Marc Ladreit 
de Lacharriere, Jean-Claude Decaux, Jean Gandois, 
Jean-Marc Vernes, Henri Lachmann. Among them, 
there is no protocol. “Jacques Chirac can call them by 
phone on Sunday at 5 pm, ask their advice on any issue 
whatever, or press them over a specific problem,” says 
Jean-Pierre Denis. 


The ties were often cinched very early on. With Dassault, 
for example, Jacques Chirac’s father formed ties with 
Marcel Dassault toward the end of the 1930's. Michel 
Francois-Poncet, president of the supervisory board of 
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Paribas, has known Jacques Chirac since they were in 
school together at the College of Political Science, and he 
is his daughter Claude's godfather. Jerome Monod, CEO 
of the Lyonnaise des Eaux, has been close to the Chirac 
for more than 30 years and was his closest adviser in the 
RPR [Rally for the Repub!ic] and at Matignon in 1975- 
1976. Monod, the loyal among loyals, confirms that he is 
part of ““Chirac’s close friends” but adds immediately: “I 
would not go so far as to campaign, because it is not the 
role of heads of enterprises to attract notice.” 


Sometimes, friendship also has its “roots in Correze [a 
Limousin regional department].” Such is the case for the 
head of Havas, Pierre Dauzier, and Jean Gandois. But it 
is out of the question for the new president of the CNPF 
[National Council of French Employers] to take sides in 
the electoral campaign, considering the nature of his 
position. Recently, while traveling in the Paris region, 
Gandois was very much applauded when he stated that 
the CNPF will not issue any voting orders. The 
employers council will limit itself to publishing a docu- 
ment at the end of March setting forth its economic and 
social priorities. 


“‘Desertion’ of Jean-Marc Vernes 


While his “buddies” are unanimous in claiming their 
loyal friendship for Jacques Chirac, and in their praise 
en passant of his humane qualities, some insist that this 
is not the same as rallying around him politically. Marc 
Ladreit de Lacharriere, head of SOFRES [French 
Opinion Polling Company] and of a newspaper group 
(VALEURS ACTUELLES, JOURNAL DE FINANCES) 
asserts: “I am certainly a friend of Chirac and have been 
for 25 years, but I was never part of a think tank working 
for him as people have been led to believe.” 


Others are made uncomfortable by the fact of their dual 
friendship for Chirac and Balladur. Some will not com- 
promise. These include Jacques Friedmann, head of 
UAP [Union of Paris Insurance Companies], whose 
neutrality could enable him, at the right time, to play 
“the master’s emissary” between the two RPR candi- 
dates (LES BCHOS 7 February). But this duel poses a 
real headache for many employers, as in the case of one 
financier, an old friend of Chirac but also tied to 
Balladur. He says: “I am close to both of them. But it is 
difficult to choose Chirac, as opposed to Balladur, given 
the present economic situation. The problem is not one 
of knowing who is the best or the most likable. The 
question is who can be elected. This is what many 


employers are saying.” 


There is the temptation to vote tactically, to which some 
have already succumbed, like Olivier Dassault, son of 
Serge and RPR deputy from the Oise, who has decided to 
rally around Edouard Balladur. Same move by banker 
Jean-Marc Vernes, who says straight out: “Jacques 
Chirac is very likable and has a very good way with 
people. Having been in politics for the past 30 years, he 
has less knowledge of the business world than Edouard 
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Balladur. My friendship for him is quite strong, but for 
the moment there is someone whom the French prefer.” 
Pointing out that he is “‘an intimate friend of both Chirac 
and Balladur,” the RPR banker affirms that “Chirac is 
making the mistake of looking for votes on the left. As 
long as the polls show a difference of 15 points,” he 
concludes, “I can hardly feel tempted to help the one 
who is running second. One must work tactically.” 
Jacques Calvet’s Contributions 

Beyond this inner “personal” network, there is a second 
circle where close friends are fewer and relations are 
more institutional. Its orientation is well marked: 
“Unlike Edouard Balladur, Jacques Chirac is more an 
industry than a finance man and he is more oriented 
toward the PME’s [Sniall and Medium-Sized Busi- 
nesses]. This stems from a concrete approach to the 
economy that makes him appreciate those who have 
created their own enterprises, and whose initiative has 
been confirmed by the market, so to speak,” says Jean- 
Pierre Denis. One financier, a friend of Chirac, adds 
perfidiously: “In fact, Chirac has never been very com- 
fortable in big business circles.” 


Nevertheless, Didier Pineau-Valencienne, a distin- 
guished representative of the establishment, has agreed 
to lead a working party on business issues, on behalf of 
Jacques Chirac, for a year. This working party includes a 
goodly number of PME company heads. On the other 
hand, Schneider’s spokesperson said emphatically today 
that “Mr. Pineau-Valencienne does not do politics.” 
Schneider's head finds himself compelled to be prudent, 
and all the more so because he hopes for a push in the 
right direction by the authorities, in connection with his 
problems with the Belgian courts. 


With the exception of Francois Dalle, the former CEO of 
L’Oreal, the company heads whom Jacques Chirac’s 
close collaborators count among his supporters, all have 
more and more the look of the self-made man, be it Paul 
Dubrule, Accor’s co-president; Roger Caille, Jet Ser- 
vices’s CEO; or Sanofi’s president, Jean-Francois 
Dehecq, whose appearance on his friend Alain 
Madelein's television show “The Hour of Truth” drew 
quite a bit of attention. Sanofi, however, is hurriedly 
seeking to temporize. The word is: “Do not draw overly 
hasty conclusions.” Gerard Bourgoin, founder of the 
poultry industry group that carries his name, is also 
expected to announce his support very soon. . 


Pierre Guillen, vice president of UIMM [Union of the 
Metal and Minin Industries}, and Lucien Rebuffel, 
president of the CGPME [General Board on Moderniza- 
tion and Equipment], have also joined the Chirac team. 
Last fall, the two men organized an event that attracted 
considerable attention, the Conference on Enterprise. 
Slated to dialogue “live” with the presidential candi- 
dates, this association, whose membership includes sev- 
eral hundred busineess heads, actually heard only 
Jacques Chirac together with Alain Madelin. As 
explained by one of the event's sponsors, “the Confer- 
ence on Enterprise had been conceived mainly as a 
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means of enabling Chirac to meet the business heads.” 
Last November, after writing an “Open Letter to the 
Future President of the Republic,” the association went to 


sleep. 


Alexandre Basdereff, marketing expert and son-in-law of 
Jacques Calvet, head of the PSA [Peugeot Corporation], 
was one of the promoters of the Conference on Enter- 
prise. He was moreover one of the star contributors to 
last fall's debates as well as rapporteur of the Commis- 
sion on Research. A few months before, Calvet had 
hailed the quality of Jacques Chirac’s book, ““Une nou- 
velle France. Reflexions 1” [A New France. Reflections 
1] (LES ECHOS 1 July 1994). Today, Calvet retreated 
under his tent. But he will be leaving it soon to publish 
several contributions on Europe, local communities, 
training, etc... The subjects of these contributions are not 
expected to stray too far from Chirac’s. 


Alain M adelin, One-M an Band 


With very little foothold in financial circles, Jacques 
Chirac is trying today to erect some approaches to it. 
Jean-Pierre Denis has been given the task of setting up 
and leading an association aimed at banking and insur- 
ance sector executives in the 35 to 45 age group. Other 
networks are operating on more of a sectorial basis: 
research, agriculture, merchant navy (Jacques Chirac’s 
entourage is pointing out that “Alain Grill, former head 
of the Chantiers de l’Atlantique [Atlantic Shipyards], has 
contributed his part.”’) 


Alain Madelin, minister of en and economic 
development, and vice president of the Republican 
Party, is in charge of mobilizing the big battalions of 
PME company heads. By standing up for his plans on 
personal enterprise and administrative streamlining, 
Alain Madelin has gained a large audience among the 
PME’s. He brings with him the members of his “‘Idees- 
Action” [Ideas-Action] movement, such as Claude Heu- 
rteux, head of Auguste-Thovard. The minister also 
works in close collaboration with Yvon Jacob, former 
CEO of Legris Industries, and deputy from Ile- 
et-Vilaine, who has built a network of PME company 
heads around him. 


And what is more, Alain Madelin will have the task of 
stimulating and organizing the reactions of company 
heads to the main policy lines that Jacques Chirac will 
define during the second half of February. The formula 
was road-tested last month, after the interview Jacques 
Chirac granted to LES ECHOS, in which he disclosed his 
platform on employment and taxation. Three company 
heads—Alain Merieux, Pau! Dubrule. and Roger 
Caille—had immediately issued statements approving 
these proposals, thus casting their support behind the 
strategy of ideas and strongly opposing the strategy 
centered more on the person, that has been adopted by 
the Balladur side. 
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Conservative Loyalties Split 
9SES0112A Paris LES ECHOS in French 11 Feb 95 
pp 50-51 


[Article by Francoise Fressoz: “Balladur’s Elected Offi- 
cials, and Chirac’s”} 


(FBIS Translated Text] 


Thanks to the efforts of Edouard Balladur—who began to 
build his network in the years from 1989 to 
1993—his OPA [political-administrative organization] has 
succeeded in prevailing over the UDF [French Union for 


Democracy]. Most of the RPR [Rally for the Republic] 
troops, however, remain loyal to Jacques Chirac. 


Since he declared his candidacy, Edouard Balladur has 
been convening a political committee each week. Four 
men sit on the committee regularly: [Budget and Com- 
munications Minister} Nicolas Sarkozy, [Interior Min- 
ister] Charles Pasqua, [Defense Minister] Francois Leo- 
tard, and [Education Minister] Francois Bayrou. They 
are sometimes joined by [Social Affairs, Health, and 
Urban Affairs Minister] Simone Veil--who is symbolic 
of Balladurism—and other members of the cabinet. 
These four personages played a key role in launching 
Candidate Balladur into orbit: Sarkozy and Pasqua 
made a breach in the RPR fortress, and the two others 
led the principal elements of the UDF into the Balladur 
camp. With a greedy ex — on his face, Jean-Paul 
Davin, who manages gnon’s [office of the prime 
minister] relations with the Y National Assembly, keeps 
track of the state of the Baliadur troops. “As of today,” 
he says, “410 members of Parliament [MP's] are behind 
us.” Row only one-third of the RPR MP's have 
rallied to ur, but 80 percent of the UDF MP’s are 
moving in his direction— reason to continue 
tirelessly to drive home the thesis of the unification 
candidate. One should not underestimate the impact of 
the polls (many MP’s did not make their choice until 
they were convinced that Balladur had the inside track) 
nor the seductive charm of the prime minister, who has 
gone out of his way to extend a warm welcome to the 
people’s elected representatives, often in one-on-one 
interviews. “In a year and a half he has met with them 
all, especially the young ones,” says Jean-Pierre Davin, 
who puts at 47 (a record!) the number of missions that 
Matignon has entrusted to MP’s. A final—and not 
inconsiderable— element is the fact that many contacts 
were established in the years from 1988 to 1992 when 
Balladur was patiently preparing—on Boulevard Saint- 
Germain—for his A yy to Matignon. Although the 
Balladurians like to say that all this was simple and 
natural, a veritable battle plan was being designed 
behind the scenes. 
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By late Spring of 1993 the young budget minister, 
Nicolas Sarkozy, who is lacking neither in ambition nor 
in political savvy, believed that Balladur could win. He 
accordingly burned his bridges with Jacques Chirac and 
devoted himself body and soul to the prime minister, to 
whom he had offered his services as early as 1988. An 
indefatigable worker, he is— in association with the other 
Nicolas (Bazire, Balladur’s chief of staff)—the kingpin of 
the system. From the one side of the political stage, he 
defended the government budget tooth and nail; from 
the other side, he established his influence over the 
media (the Communications portfolio fell to his lot in 
July 1994) and within the RPR organized a nucleus of 
resistance around several anti- Chirac deputies including 
Jacques Baumel, Patrick Devedjian, and Patrick Bal- 
kany. Beginning in January 1994, this “group of 11” met 
opce a week at Matignon with the two Nicolases. “Our 
role then was purely defensive,” Patrick Devedjian 
declares. “The idea was not to permit any criticism of the 
government.” As the months passed, the group grew in 
size and went completely on the offensive. It has a dual 
mission: to destroy Jacques Chirac’s credibility (“He 
must retire,” Jacques Baumel insists) and thereby dem- 
onstrate—on the eve of the traditional masses of the 
RP R—that the president of the movement does not have 
control over all of his troops. The confidence of the 
Balladurians has reached the point that on the eve of the 
presidential election they are already demanding the 
leadership of the RPR in order to install Nicolas Sarkozy 
as president of the party— and why not? 


Sarkozy, Pasqua, Leotard, and Bayrou 


Charles Pasqua, however, is a more dubious ally. The 
interior minister has never been a close friend of Balla- 
dur, who was in fact the cause of his quarrel with Chirac 
in 1988 at a time when the mayor of Paris had been 
courting “his friend of 30 years.” Promoted to cabinet 
minister in March 1993, Pasqua gradually revised his 
opinion and ultimately even found Balladur to be an 
excellent politician, but his public commitment to Bal- 
ladur did not occur until mid-January 1995 and did not 
have the impact that was anticipated. Given the interior 
minister's influence in the RPR there were those who 
predicted the breakup of the movement, whereas in truth 
only a handful of deputies were his followers. His real 
influence is based on public opinion: his reservoir of 
popularity, his law-and-order policy, and his anti- 
Maastricht positions have enabled him to capture the 
voters of the far right. In addition, his talents as an 
organizer are valuable in the campaign. 


If he is fully committed to Pasqua—as is probabie— 
Balladur will need to get the centrists on board in order 
to reestablish the balance. Matignon is therefore courting 
Simone Veil, who has the advantage of her personal 
prestige and a network—the Vauban Club—that is com- 
mitted to her. Education Minister Francois 

who has taken command of the CDS [Social Democratic 
Center]—is also in good standing with Matignon, which 
for a time had demonstrated a preference for his rival, 
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Transport Minister Bernard Bosson. The mayor of 
Annecy was a part of the Balladur networks as early as 
1989 alongside other young deputies such as Edmond 
Alphandery, whereas UDF Secretary General Francois 
Bayrou was a close associate of Giscard. “In reality,” 
says someone who knows the movement well, “the 
question was not whether the centrists would rally to 
B«Jladur but rather how they would go about it.” The 
ambitious Francois Bayrou, who would like to see him- 
self in Matignon before setting his sights on the Elysee, 
raised the bid: during a luncheon given at the prime 
minister's residence on 11 January Bayrou asked for— 
and apparently received—a number of commitments, 
especially concerning the future of the CDS. 


Francois Leotard, the newest key player in the group, 
almost im mediately saw in Balladur the man who would 
help him free himself from Giscard’s tutelage. The 
honorary chairman of the PR [Republican Party] was 
one of the very first members of the government to call 
for the candidacy of the prime minister. With the 
backing of Deputy Jose Rossi, who became minister of 
industry following the resignation of Gerard Longuet, 
Leotard fought all the sprouting seeds of dissent within 
his movement. On 28 January he brought almost all of 
the PR troops into the prime minister's camp but was 
unable to prevent three serious defections: those of 
Madelin, Vasseur, and Millon. 


Chirac’s Ejected Officials 


Although Jacques Chirac initially drew his strength from 
the RPR, he has always taken care not to appear to be a 
prisoner of the “citadel.” Several factions revolve 
around the mayor of Paris; they often intersect but 
conserve their own autonomy. First of all, there are his 
closest associates, such as his 34-year-old daughter 
Claude—who since 1989 has been in charge of his 
communications—and his confidant Maurice Ulrich, 
who was his chief of staff at Matignon during the first 
cohabitation government. Then there are his collabora- 
tors at city hall such as Jean-Pierre Denis, a young 
inspector of finance who throughout 1994 coordinated 
the 33 parliamentary workin ng groups whose task it is to 
mobilize the RPR elected officials behind the presiden- 


tial campaign. 


Lastly, there is the third—and more political—faction, 
which has changed significantly during the past two 
years. The hard core, symbolized by Alain Juppe, has 
remained stable, but the secession of Edouard Balla- 
dur—who carried Nicolas Sarkozy along in his wake, 
followed by Charles Pasqua—created a serious void that 
lasted several months: a void that Philippe Seguin—a 
valuable but dubious ally—hastened to fill. Lastly, the 
advent of two new allies from the outside—PR vice 
chairmen Alain Madelin and Philippe Vasseur—was all 
the more welcome in that what they did occurs so rarely 
these days. Although their action in rallying behind the 
mayor of Paris served to strengthen this faction, the large 
majority of their party opted to support Edouard Balla- 
dur. Every Tuesday morning the heavyweights of the 
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cam paign—Juppe, Seguin, and Madelin— meet on Avenue 
d’lena with Jacques Chirac, who is assisted in person by 
RPR Deputy Secretary General Jear-Louis Debre. 


A priori, this is an explosive cocktail: Alain Juppe and 
Philippe Seguin, rising figures in the RPR, do not hide 
the fact that they thoroughly dislike each other. It is a 
matter of conviction: the one championed Maastricht, 
the other campaigned against it; the one preaches social 
liberalism, the other advocates the return of the repub- 
lican state. It is also a question of history: Alain Juppe is 
not prepared to forget the Pasqua-Seguin offensive 
waged against him in January 1990. All of the partici- 
pants, however, declare that the Tuesday morning meet- 
ings are going well and that “the presence of Alain 
Madelin helps to relax the tension.” 


Of the trio, Alain Juppe is the least available: as foreign 
minister, he is currently preoccupied with European 
affairs and flies constantly between Paris and Brussels. 
The Balladur people deduce from this that Juppe is not 
very anxious to commit himself fully to Chirac, whereas 
the Chirac people loudly insist that “his loyalty is inde- 
structible.” Although cautiously, Juppe is playing no less 
a key role on the Chirac team: he is personally popular 
while maintaining control over the troops. Before 
becoming interim president of the RPR last year, he was 
for seven years the secretary general of the movement—a 
record longevity that enabled him to master all of the 
party machinery: he replaced most of the departmental 
party secretaries, and the hundred or so new RPR 
deputies elected in 1993 owe their nomination to him. If 
the proselytizing by the Balladurians within the move- 
ment has not produced greater results, Juppe is the one 


largely responsible. 


J uppe, Seguin, and M adelin 


In Juppe’s absence, two people are minding the store: 
Patrick Stefanini, a 41-year-old former prefect, who 
occupies the key post of campaign director for Jacques 
Chirac, and Jean-Louis Debre, deputy secretary general 
of the RPR. Stefanini is a faithful friend of Juppe and 
was his principal private secretary in the RPR. Debre is 
a deputy for Eure Department and is devoted to Chirac, 
with whom he has worked since the early 1970's and to 
whom he is unswervingly loyal. The “treason” of his 
twin brother Bernard, who has become one of Balladur’s 
ministers, did not disturb him: Jean-Louis Debre has 
devoted these last 18 months to visiting the RPR feder- 
ations and receiving the departmental secretaries. He too 
has played an active role in keening the bulk of the RPR 
troops behind Jacques Chirac. He has been assisted in 
the Assembly by Bernard Pons, chairman of the RPR 
delegation, and by a quintet of combative young elected 
officials: Francois Baroin, 29 years of age, who currently 
Serves as esman for the candidate; Eric Raoult; 
Elizabeth Hubert; Jean-Jacques de Peretti; and Jean- 
Francois een In the Senate, two individuals have 
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played a key role: Josselin de Rohan, chairman of the 
RPR delegation, and Roger Romani, minister of rela- 
tions with the Senate. 


The rod against Maastricht. With his denunciation of the 
“social Munich” and “readymade ideological thinking” 
and his desire to reform politics and restore the repub- 
lican state, this incomparable orator is capable of 
bringing into the Chirac camp not only the le of Philippe 
Seguin—the second key person on the team—is of a 
different nature, for the president of the Assembly brings 
few troops with him into the Chirac camp. His impact on 
public opinion, however, has been strong ever since the 
campaign he wagedisappointed supporters of Ballad- 
urism but also some of the disappointed adherents of 
socialism as well. Seguin is, however, a difficult and 
unpredictable ally who is in the game first and foremost 
for himself. Last November Jacques Chirac became 
almost livid when Seguin refused to take part in the 
Reuilly party congress, which officialized the breakup of 
the Gaullist family. After several weeks had passed, 
however, Seguin devoted himself wholeheartedly to the 
campaign and gave the impression that he was gradually 
taking command. 


His cohabitation with the free enterpriser Alain Madelin 
is a priori suspect. ‘We complement each other,” was the 
laughing response of the minister of enterprises, who 
chose to support Chirac not only out of friendship but 
above all because of his conviction that the gradual 
process of reform that Balladur exemplifies does not 
suffice when “the social elevator is out of order.” Refer- 
ring back to 1958, Madelin believes it is possible simul- 
taneously to reconcile the restoration of the republican 
state—advocated by Philippe Seguin—and the 
unleashing of the productive sector, which he himself 
advocates. As a member of the campaign team, the 
minister of enterprises is important for two reasons: first 
of all, he is very popular in small and medium-sized 
business circles, and second, he is simultaneously 
working with Philippe Vasseur and several other young 
PR elected officials— including Laurent Dominati and 
Francis Delattre—to open a breach in a UDF that has 
given Balladur its solid support. 


(Box, p 51) 


The Intellectuals: Minc, Head of the Balladur Network 
(By Patrick de J acquelot) 


Although they are not his favorite milieu in the area of 
public relations, the intellectuals have been the object of 
some attention on the part of Edouard Balladur, who 
made an important catch in the person of the writer 
Alain Minc, chairman of the editorial committee of the 
newspaper LE MONDE. 


The intellectuals also have their place in any self- 
respecting power network. After all, as they say at 
Matignon, ‘‘these people can also be used as a listening 
post.”” Edouard Balladur, who himseif has written sev- 
eral books, has therefore made it a point of honor to 
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organize contacts with writers, sociologists, and philos- 
ophers. In addition to simple, formal conversations with 
many of these intellectuals, sources within his entourage 
say that the prime minister has established closer rela- 
tions with certain individuals in these circles, as for 
example the historian Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie; the 
philosopher Bernard-Henri Levy; Marc Fumaroli, pro- 
fessor at the College de France; and also Dominique 
Schnapper, the daughter of Raymond Aron and the 
author of books such as La Communaute des citoyens 
(The Community of the Citizens) and La France de 
l’integration (The France of the Integration). 


The Camp of Reason 


Edouard Balladur did succeed in winning the personal 
allegiance of Alain Minc—an accomplishment that did 
not come about by itself, however, because it involved a 
writer who is a symbol of the “caviar left.” The author of 
La Machine egalitaire (The Egalitarian Machine), L’Ar- 
gent fou (Foolish Money), and very recently L’Ivresse 
democratique (The Democratic Intoxication) met 
Edouard Balladur through Valerie Bernis. As Balladur’s 
press attache at the Ministry of Finance between 1986 
and 1988 and again at Matignon since 19>5, Bernis 
worked for a time at Cerus when Alain Minc was the 
deputy CEO. Fascinated by the writer’s swarm of ideas, 
the prime minister entrested him with various missions 
during the past several years, ranging from a seat on the 
commission to study employment to the chair of the 
committee on “The France of the Year 2000” and a seat 
on the board of directors of Air France. 


Alain Minc, for his part, is increasingly open about his 
support for Edouard Balladur. For example, in a recent 
interview published in L’EXPRESS he declared that the 
next president of the Republic should be a candidate 
from the “camp of reason.” “At the present stage of the 
game,” he said, “Edouard Balladur seems to me to be the 
only viable candidate who meets that standard” 
(although some non-<andidates such as Jacques Delors 
and Raymond Barre could also meet it). On the other 
hand, he continued, Jacques Chirac, “however likeable, 
is in no way a member of the "camp of reason." 


In political circles, the motivations of Alain Minc are all 
the more perplexing in that he is believed to aspire to the 
position of publisher of LE MONDE, where he is currently 
chairman of the editorial committee. In any case, the 
prime minister's entourage believes that the writer seeks to 
obtain a position in the Balladur administration. “He has 
clearly become a convinced Balladurian,” one deputy of 
the majority declared. “He has a well developed ego and 
wants to be appreciated. He aspires to be either a member 
of the cabinet or to head a large public enterprise.” The 
near future will tell whether these oses are correct. If 
they prove to be correct, Minc will then have to choose 
between the Balladur galaxy and LE MONDE. 
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J acquelot) & 


No sector of activity has been the object of so much 
attention from Balladur and his entourage as that of 
communications and the media, which is regarded as 
decisive factor in the current electoral contest. The 
prime minister has accordingly made a large investment 
in that sector, and Nicolas Sarkozy an even larger one. 


“We often saw Monsieur Balladur in his capacity as 
finance minister, when we were occupied in privatizing 
TF-1 [France Television-Channel 1], for he was person- 
ally involved in the matter.” This recollection of a 
banker who participated — as an adviser—in the process 
of putting the television network on the market demon- 
strates the interest that Edouard Balladur has had in the 
major media ever since he became finance minister. As 
part of the opposition from 1988 to 1992, the former 
finance minister often received journalists and formed 
strong personal contacts with some of them, including 
Jean-Pierre Elkabbach, who him write his book 
Passion et longueur de temps (Passion and Slowness of 
Time) and whom he decorated with the Legion of Honor 
on 31 December. The selfsame Elkabbach was nted 
in December 1993 by the CSA [expansion not given] to 
head France Television. This has enabled the prime 
minister to know both the ownership group of TF-1 and 
the head of public television. 


Nicolas Sarkozy's familiarity — indeed, his friendship— 
with the universe of the media is even more firmly 
established. After his election as mayor of Neuilly, 
Balladur’s right-hand man cultivated the communica- 
tions world through his Neuilly Communication associ- 
ation (see the Tuesday [7 February] issue of LES 
ECHOS). Since 1993 Sarkozy's duties as budget minister 
and simultaneously as communications minister have 
given him considerable influence over this sector. He 
exercises supervision over it and decides on the budgets 
of the public television networks.... The current 
spokesman for Edouard Balladur’s campaign claims to 
be a personal friend of all of the big names of television, 
as for example Pierre Lescure, CEO of Channel Plus 
(“Both of us are soccer fans”), Jean-Pierre Elkabbach 
(“He had me do my first major radio proms 2 and 
Jean-Marie Cavada, the current head of La Cinquieme 
[Channel Five] (‘‘He had me do my first major television 
program”). Sarkozy is, above all, very closely linked to 
the executives of TF-1, Patrick Le Lay and Martin 
Bouygues. The communications minister explained that 
Bouygues is a friend of long-standing (‘I knew him 
before I became mayor of Neuilly; we have a common 
interest in cycling!’’). Such a friendship feeds the suspi- 
cions concerning the favorable treatment accorded to 
Bouygues-TF-1, as for example the law that raised to 49 
percent from 25 percent the ceiling on the share of the 
capital stock of a private network that a single share- 
holder may own—an action that complied with the 
wishes of Bouygues, who was thereby able to strengthen 
his position in TF-1. 
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Another instance is the granting of the concession for the 
third radiotelephone network to Bouygues last fall. 
Sarkozy refutes the accusations of favoritism. 
“Bouygues,” he said, “had the best technical dossier, so 
should the contract be refused him merely because he is 
Bouygues? And sources within Sarkozy's entourage 
emphasize that when the CSA [expansion not given] 
sentences TF-1 to a fine, it is he—Nicolas Sarkozy, 
acting in his capacity as budget minister—who sends 
Bouygues the bill for collection. In certain government 
circles, however, there are those who believe that the 
Balladur team cannot afford to displease the owner of 
TF-1 when the elections are so close at hand. "It is 
obvious,“ they say, "that Balladur and Sarkozy are not 
on an equal footing with the TF-1 people, who are in a 
position to say to them: ‘Who made you king?“ 


One often hears it said in the public and private audio- 
visual media that the close relationship between the 
executives of the communications and media sector, on 
the one hand, and Balladur and his entourage on the 
other indicates a sustained interest on the part of the 
latter in the programming of the political broadcasts. 
Moreover, the Union of Journalists of France-2 has just 
accused the management of the network of having them- 
selves prepared the final passage of Nicolas Sarkozy's 
presentation on the program “La France en Direct” 
(France Live). 


(Box, p 51] 


The State Bourgeoisie Versus the Rank -and-File 
Entrepreneurs 


If we are to believe the current polls, Edouard Balladur 
has a good chance of being elected president of the 
Republic. Throughout this week LES ECHOS has sought 
to describe his introduction into French society —and 
particularly into the top echelons of government and 
finance—and the way his relays of power function. 


It is easy to say what this “Balladur network” is not: it is 
neither a group of lifelong friends nor a Masonic order 
whose members are closely linked to each other, much 
less a mafia under orders to a big boss. Contrary to these 
romantic visions, the Balladur network consists of quite 
stereotypical individuals coming most often from the 
ENA [National Management Schoo!]—Inspectorate of 
Finance-Treasury career progression. The members of 
such a “micromicrocosm” have much in common: intel- 
lectual qualities, ambitions, and a taste for power—all of 
which are above average in intensity. They appreciate 
money but more as something to which their responsi- 
bilities entitle them than as an end in itself. They 
accordingly have great respect for the state and its 
machinery, because that is whence they came— concepts 
that Edouard Balladur embodies effortlessly. 


The Chirac network could not be more different. As we 
have seen, Chirac recruits his faithful from industry 
rather than from finance; from the PME [small and 
medium-sized businesses] rather than from the big 
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groups; in the provinces rather than in the eighth 
arrondissement; and among the founders of enterprises 
rather than among the converted civil servants. Jacques 
Chirac’s economic rationale aims first and foremost to 
attract the rank- and-file entrepreneurs, among whom he 
is all the more welcome in that he has the support of 
Minister of Enterprises Alain Madelin, who has a large 
following in those circles. This enables the former RPR 
leader [preceding word in English] to extend his relays of 
influence beyond the group of a few big employers, who 
comprise his long-standing network and who remain 
attached to him by strong affective ties. 


By virtue of his personality and his entourage, Jacques 
Chirac would therefore undoubtedly be in a better posi- 
tion than Edouard Balladur to attract the “ordinary” 
entrepreneur if there were not some serious reservations, 
namely, the change of direction in social policy that has 
occurred recently in his discourse (for example, his call 
for the requisition of vacant housing) and his strategy for 

the voters of the left, which cannot fail to 
disconcert the heads of enterprises. 


Because they live in a different universe than the rank- 
and-file entrepreneurs, the Balladur elites therefore do 
not constitute a hom bloc. They have strong 
personalities and little concern for human emotions, all 
the more so because each regards himself or herself as 
superior to the others and consequently as owing nothing 
to anyone. 


Within such a group, however, there is much that goes 
without saying. Among people who have the same vision 
of the world, a convergence of interests is easily accom- 
plished. Business is transacted among equals. The intel- 
lectual capacity and power of others elicit respect. Infor- 
mation circulates, and ideas as well. 


You cannot give orders to people of that caliber, for how 
could you expect them to go against their own strategy? 
The key, in fact, was supplied by Nicolas Sarkozy when he 
spoke of his success in television. “I have never asked 
anyone for a promotion,” he declared, “but I have always 
taken care that (the networks) have the same interest as I in 
seeing that I am promoted.” It is an approach that can be 
extended to the entire Balladur network. 


If the group of the prime minister's close associates is 
able to boast of having considerable power (at least in 
theory), it is because the group is incorporated into the 
very framework of the power structure in France: the 
innermost overlapping of the machinery of state and of 
the large public and private enterprises. Edouard Bal- 
ladur is of course not responsible for this state of affairs: 
quite the contrary, because his privatization policy has 
begun to shake up the structure. It has not, however, 
changed the fundamental facts of French capitalism, 
which remains narrow, , and characterized by 
stock swapping, mutually friendly boards of directors. 
and the powerlessness of shareholders. The prime min- 
ister’s system of power perfectly reflects this reality. 
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From this point of view, Edouard Balladur has not 
created a network: he has merely annexed the network— 
already in place—of the elite of the state. 


The danger of such a system is :hat the members of this 
small group “help each other, judge each other, choose 
each other, coopt each other, and take care of each other, 
and their reciprocity ensures the permanence of their 
influence.”’ Moreover, this “state bourgeoisie’ holds 
“too large a share of power, a power often diluted by 
external reality but nonetheless extended by means of a 
planned economy to the entire society.”’ The author of 
this relentless analysis is Edouard Balladur, in his book 
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Je crois en l"homme plus qu’en IEtat (I Have More Faith 
in Man Than in the State), published in 1987. The 
remedy suggested at that time by the finance minister 
was privatization, which would cause the retreat of “the 
power of the state (on which) the influence of the state 
bourgeoisie is based.” 


Eight years later, it is clear that Balladur has lost none of 
his influence. It will be interesting to see whether a 
Baliadur seven-year term would elicit a genuine chal- 
lenge to the role of this elite, which for the time being 
constitutes the natural network of power of the presiden- 
tial candidate. 
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